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in language with pen and ink; but we read, 
‘“‘the Spirit searcheth out the deep things ;” yea, 
ever since mine eye saw [| loved thee with a pure 
and undefiled love. Thou hast been as my 
brothers, as though twins in one and the same 
family, receiving nourishment from one breast. 
That thou mayest persevere in the way of truth, 
and increase in righteousness, is my ardent peti- 
tion to the fountain of pure help. We are, 
through merciful regard, favoured with tolerable 
health; we pursue our journey with great dili- 
gence, and are now just ready to enter Scotland. 
If life should be continued, we may in succeeding 
time give thee a further account of our progress 
in this strange land In the mean time I remain, 
with sincere regard, thy affectionate friend and 
cousin, Wa. Honr. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM HUNT TO ERIAH WOOL- 
MAN. 
Kirklington in Cumberland, 
8th mo. Tth, i771} 


My dear and truly united relation—It is with 
great pleasure and sweetness of mind, I put pen 
to paper in order to convey the intelligence, that 
we are yet in the land of the living. Though 
trying dispensations and proving seasons are 
often the portion of our allotment, assigned by 
the great Father, yet he hath not left us alto- 
gether in oblivion, but hath hitherto brought up 
the life out of every horrible pit, and lonesome 
spot, to rejoice in his holy name; and to sing 
praises as before the cherubims of glory; who 
had no might to deliver, or strength to bring 
forth, but in Him with whom riches, and wisdom, 
skill and understanding still remain; and his 
band being full of blessings, is yet open to his 
depending children. With deep thankfulness, 
reverence and fear, in a humbling sense of his 
goodness, all that lives and moves within me, of 
the immortal union, says hallelujah, glory and 
renown to His worthy name, who rules in the 
kingdom of heaven, and hath not forsaken the 
children of men. Hosanna to Him and the 
lamb forever, Amen. 

Most inwardly beloved friend and cousin, it is 
vith feeling affection I very nearly salute thee 
with thy dear wife, and fervently desire that the 
God of Truth and perfect Wisdom, may ever be 
uear to prepare your way, and sanctify your 
stepping along through the shady vale of proba- 
ton, keeping the mind under an holy watchful 
‘ense, and pressing after the prevalence of pure 
‘ruth wherein is safe dwelling, and a quiet habi- 
‘ation to the weary soul in every day of trouble. 
0 saith my soul, that thou, bone of my bone, in 
* two-fold relation, to whom my life is very 
wearly gathered, in the heavenly mystery and 
‘mon of gospel fellowship, not easy to describe 


























Liverpool, First mo. 11th, 1772. 

It is with feeling nearness and uniting regard, 
I now salute my dearly beloved cousin, letting 
him know that through merciful regard we are 
favoured with health, and have made a consider- 
able progress in this nation. I received two 
very agreeable letters from thee, one dated in 
the 5th month, and the other in the 10th. The 
real satisfaction and comfort they gave me, none 
but a second self can judge. The cordial notes 
of true friendship, in the union of soul, from 
feeling connections expressed, were truly satisfac- 
tory. And, dear cousin, though we have many 
weary steps, and solitary moments, deep wadings 
and close exercises in our pilgrimage through 
this land, yet being nearly united, and my com- 
panion very affectionate, respectful and kind, 
makes it much easier. May we, dear cousin, 
dwell deep in the pure root, from whence all our 
fresh springs arise, and where the fountain of 
living water is known, that our habitation may 
flourish, the true Shepherd of Israel delighting 
to bring us to the fold where we may feed on 
heavenly bread, and lie down under the shadow 
of his wing with true delight, knowing him to 
be the staff and stay of our minds; where we 
may not only pass over Jordan and wrestle for 
the blessing, but make war against the spirit of 
this world, and the deceitfulness thereof, which 
is hid in the mystery of iniquity, to betray the 
seed of life, and lull the mind into a deceitful 
peace ; to withhold the joy of salvation from our 
‘souls and to prevent the Sun of righteousness 
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from rising with healing balm to all our wounds. 
Very amiable is the beauty of that fellowship 
and oneness which I feel to thee; may it ever 
tend to sink our minds deeper to the original 
source from whence it receives its being; then 
shall the cords of our unity grow stronger and 
stronger, until the winding up of our probation 
here, and our arrival at the desired port, to par- 
take of the full fruition, with cemented spirits 
made perfect by faith in the promises. 

Sweet is often the revival in my memory of 
the many precious and pleasant moments we 
have had togetherfrom our youth. With united 
regard to thy wife, I remain affectionately thine 
in the love of the truth. Wa. Hunt. 


Colchester, Gmo. 25th, 1772. 


Truly united cousin, in the continued feeling 
of true brotherly regard, in the heavenly relation 
of the inner man, according to the tender mer- 
cies of our God, I salute thee and inform thee 
that we are in health. I received thy very ac- 
ceptable letter of the 3rd month, which minis- 
tered humbling satisfaction to my mind, in the 
sense of the aboundings of that union which is 
pure. We parted with dear cousin John two 
days since,* who then was as wellas usual. He 
has great and acceptable service here. The sin- 
of his appearance is not only strange, 

ut very exercising to many valuable friends 
who have had several opportunities of conference 
with him. The purity of his ministry gains 
universal approbation. I hope he stands on 
that foundation which will bear him through all. 
He is now going towards Yorkshire, and we are 
bending for Norwich in company with Sarah 
and Deborah Morris. Since I wrote to thee 
from Liverpool in the 1st month, we have been 
through England, which wasa laborious exercis- 
ing journey, but divine help was near to support, 
and enable us to pass through many trying dis- 
pensations; blessed be his holy name, who is 
worthy to have the first fruit of all our labours. 
We now propose, if the Lord opens the way 
according to present prospects, shortly to embark 
for Holland. Thus I give thee a short hint 
of our stepping along. I shall always rejoice 
to hear from thee if well, and to sympathise 
with thee if otherwise; as my life is so much 
wrapt up in that harmonious sweetness of which 
we so often partook, that neither length of time, 
nor separation of our little frames, in the least 
abates its circulation ; but with renewed satis- 
faction, I remember the pleasant moments we 
have enjoyed together. Please to give my love 
to thy dear wife and all our relations. In affec- 
tionate nearness, thy loving cousin, 

Ws. Honr. 





* Meaning, no doubt, John Woolman, who had then 
recently arrived in England, 
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Rotterdam, Eighth mo. 7th, 1779. 


Ina renewed sense of that goodness unio; 
which sweetening influence, we have had may 
gracious united seasons, I dearly salute thog 
and inform thee that through divine regard, bas 
are in health. About ten days ago we embark. 
ed for Holland, had a good passage to Amster. 
dam, where we staid some days, and then cam, 
to this place. The number of Friends jn thj. 
land is but small, yet a few there are, who 
received us gladly, to whom, I trust, our labour 
of love, in the ministry of the gospel, wil] 
profitable and strengthening. 

Beloved cousin, as thou art often a subject of 
my solid remembrance, with true desire tha 
thou mayest experienve the dew of Heaven to 
refresh the iittle plant of renown, I thought jt 
might be acceptable to hear from us, that the 
Shepherd of Israel is still near wherever his 
voice in wisdom directs our feet ; blessed be his 
gracious name. Mayest thou attend to it, to the 
laying of a good foundation against the time to 
come, when all sublunary good shall disappear. 
This is indeed the crown of all our labours, that 
when he shall appear we may be like him fit 
for the Father’s mansion. Let not the perishing 
things of this world deprive us of so great a 
weight of glory. I expect our stay here will not 
be long, and may let thee know further in due 
time. S. Emlen, whois now with us, and my 
dear companion, join in love to thee and thy 
wife. In haste, and with affectionate nearness, 
thy sincere friend and cousin, in every distant 
land. Wm. Hunr. 


Amsterdam, 8th mo. 18th, 1772. 
My dearly beloved relations,*— 

In a fresh sense of that goodness, which every- 
where brings the whole family of obedient chil- 
dren into one spirit and communion of life, 
wherein they rejoice with exceeding joy, one in 
another, whether absent or present in the little 
frames of declining clay; in this pure life they are 
fed and their souls nourished by the supplies of 
the fresh springs: being fitly framed in mind they 
become God’s ‘building formed throughout after 
his image, in righteousness, purity, faith, patience, 
hope and charity, which is the end of the com- 
mandménts. Out of a pure mind I nearly salute 
you, and inform that we are all well. I wrote 
of our intention of coming to Holland ; soon after 
which we embarked with Samuel Emlen, who 
staid in Holland about seven days, and then re- 
turned for England. At our first coming \t 
seemed to be my business to example the people 
to silence; a practice, with which many under 





* The four preceding letters appear to have been ad- 
dressed to Uriah Woolman, but the present one was evr 
dently designed for two or more relations, of whom po* 
sibly Uriah Woolman may have been one ; but | find 
nothing in the letter or its address which indicates who 
those relations were. 
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our name, as well as others, are too little acquaint- 
ed; and so miss the advantage arising from-the 
worship in spirit and in truth; which only is, 
and can be profitable. After we had passed 
through that dispensation of silence, which con- 
sianel, in this city for five meetings, some of 
which were very large, being attended by other 

ple, the Lord graciously opened the spring of 
true ministry, and enabled us to speak of those 
things which appertain to his kingdom; blessed 
be his worthy name who is still the sufficiency of 
his depending ones, who lean upon him. There 
is a sober akan people in this land; though 
not gathered to us as a people, with whom we had 
many comfortable seasons, in meetings and in 
families. We are this day intending to take 
shipping for England. I have sent a letter for 
my dear wife,* &c. I conclude, your affectionate 
friend and cousin, 

Wm. Hunt. 


The following letter appears without date, but 
as the friend to whom it was addressed bore Wil- 
liam Hunt company in the year 1767, througha 
considerable part of his visit to the middle and 
Eastern provinces, now states, it may be supposed 
that it was written some time prior to that jour- 
ney. The allusion to him as a companion pro- 
bably relates to some minor services of which 
no record appears in the MS. volume. 


Dear friend Zacharias Dicks : 


Not having opportunity to converse, I send 
this little ambassador to convey some fruit I lately 
got from the holy land, a little spikenard and 
myrrh, the choice spices with which our Lord 
was anointed before he passed through that pain- 
ful dispensation of suffering. 

My mind hath been in a true calm and quiet 
for some days, free from tempest or tossing of 
any kind, so that I was ready to conclude that I 
should have no more to do than sometimes to eat 
this pleasant fruit, and drink of the well that 
stands in the midst of the court of God. But 
as [ was thus musing, with deep admiration, and 
humble adoration, to the great Name, that had 
freed me from all my great and sore trials, which 
the Lord only knows, were many and grievous to 
bear, I thought I spied a little opening like that 
which thou knowest lies under the threshhold of 
the house of God, and it ran toward the South, 
and pointed toward the North, like the glancing 
of a candle by a glass window, that some of these 





*It is an affecting consideration that this letter to his 
beloved wife, cannot have reached her until some time 
alter he was consigned to the grave. Residing as she 
did in the interior of North Carolina, several weeks must 
have been required to convey a letter from Amsterdam to 
her place of abode; and as he died about three weeks 
after the date of the above letter, it is not improbable 
that this communication, certainly one cf the last he 
ever addressed to her, may have been received at the same 
time with the mournful intelligence that she would see 

ho more in mutability. 
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fruits must be conveyed to those inhabitants ; 
and as thouart a choice companion to me of God, 
in the moving of that endeared good will, which 
had subsisted between us from the beginning, | 
give the hint, to the end that thou mayest keep 
steady under the preparing hand, that when the 
full time comes, thou mayest be ready to gird on 
the instrument of war, and appear as a soldier 
well disciplined therein. 
I am at all times thy assured friend. 
Wa. Hunt. 





For Friends’ Review 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


The writer was pleased to see, in a late num- 
ber of “The Review,” a notice of Dr. Kirk- 
bride’s tenth annual report of tne Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the insane ; a report, it is needless to 
say, highly interesting, and characterized by the 
author’s usual ability. 

The co-ordinate branch of the same institution, 
has within the last year been steadily engaged 
in relieving the sufferings of the sick and the in- 
jured. The present fiscal year has not yet ter- 
minated, but the writer has learned that the 
number of patients under care has, thus far, 
equalled that of the preceding year, and that 
during the year terminating Fifth month, 1850, 
a larger number was received than in any pre- 
vious year since the opening of the hospital. 

There are doubtless few residents of Philadel- 
phia, certainly but few members of our religious 
society, who are not familiar with the history of 
this now venerable charity. Established at an 
early period of our civil history, by the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent, and by the devotion of 
the humane, it has, year after year, enlarged its 
labours and increased its charities. 

If we call to mind the situation of the sick 


poor, their crowded, illy-ventilated rooms, im- - 


perfectly prepared food, and too often the entire 
absence of those comforts which are so essential 
for the recovery of health, or if we witness in 
cases of sudden serious accidents, the inefficiency 
of ordinary means, and the terror and confusion 
which the sight of a mangled limb produces, we 
can more fully appreciate the advantages of a 
residence in a hospital where suitable baths, 
nicely prepared food, good nursing and skilful 
medical attention are constantly at hand. It is 
indeed a beneficent provision of those who care 
forthe humblest of the human race, that in 
large hospitals the poorest patients receive the 
attendance of the most skilful and eminent of 
the medical profession, and that they have at 
their disposal those comforts and appliances 
which it is often difficult in a private family for 
the most wealthy to obtain. 

There is an impression, but too prevalent, that 
hospital patients do not receive that kind con- 
sideration at the hands of their attendants which 
their situation cemands, and that there is an ab- 
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sence of that gentle sympathy which is peculiar- 
ly grateful to the invalid. From the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing, the writer can pronounce this 
a prejudice both unfounded and unjust. Few 
persons who have not witnessed it can be aware 
of the anxious regard and patient watching and 
waiting, not alone in the day, but through the 
long hours of the night, which these receive. 
That this is felt and appreciated by the patients 
themselves, is shown by their desire under simi- 
lar circumstances to place themselves under the 
same care. 

From an acquaintance with the best European 
hospitals, as well as with this, the writer can 
state that in none is this kind regard for both 
physical and mental suffering more shown than 
in the one now spoken of. 

By reference to the last annual report it will 
be found, that since the opening of this institu- 
tion there have been received more than 50,000 
patients. This very inadequately represents the 
whole number of persons who either directly or 
indirectly have received its benefits. An attack 
of illness or a severe accident affects not only the 
individual himself, but the different members of 
that family to which he belongs, and of which 
very often he is the head ; and the happy results 
of a parent’s life saved in the hospital are often 
seen in the second or third generation. 

Nearly a century has now passed since the es- 
tablishment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, during 
which time more than two hundred thousand 
persons have in some way been benefitted by its 
assistance. Year after year it has pursued its 
noiseless course, deterred alone by want of addi- 
tional means from still more extending its use- 
fulness ; yet known to the world only through 
the good it has been and now is effecting. Truly 
has the prayer of its pious founders been 
answered. ‘The God of mercies” has blest 
“the undertaking.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL 
James Parnell. 


In our former notices, we have recorded the 
closing scenes of those who, old and grey-headed, 
could joyfully bear testimony that the Lord had 
not forsaken them. Their stakes being gradu- 
ally loosened, and their cords one by one broken, 
the soul was gently freed for its upward flight to 
a home in heaven. 

Now let us look upon the triumph of faith in 
one, who yet in the opening bloom of youth, had 
fixed his eye singly upon that glorious light 
which shone down from heaven, and revealed to 
him aSaviour, calling him to proclaim his 
pel of “peace on earth and good will to men.” 
One who, giving up all, bore his faithful testi- 
mony at the cost of his youthful life, to the meek 
and lowly, the simple and the free, coming of 
the grace of God through Jesus Christ. 





REVIEW. 


In the 16th year of hisage James Parnell] y,, 
convinced by the ministry of George Fox, jj, 
zealously embraced the truth, and was oop 
brought to experience “That they who would 
reign with Christ, must also suffer with him,” 

Disputing often in the schools and with tho 
priests in their pulpits, he also preached the gos. 
pel with such godly zeal that he convinced many 
Others were enraged, and one, animated by that 
same spirit which cried in former days “(Crucify 
him,” struck him with a great staff and said 
“ there take that for Christ’s sake;” to which iy 
meekly answered “ Friend, I do receive it fy; 
Jesus Christ’s sake.’ He bore many other 
grievous affronts without showing any heat or 
anger, and proved himself a pattern of patience 
and meekness. Being apprehended and cast into 
prison at the instance of the persecuting priests, 
who stirred up the magistracy, he was, through 
the cruelty of the jailor and his wife, forced to 
lie upon the cold and damp stones in an old and 
ruinous castle. Afterward he was placed in a 
still worse situation, a mere hole in the thick 
wall resembling an oven, 12 feet from the 
ground. Such was the malice of his keepers, 
that they would not allow him any convenient 
mode of going to and from his miserable hole, 
but compelled him to climb part of the way by 
a rope, even to obtain his daily food. His limbs 
being benumbed by cold and dampness, he missed 
his hold in climbing and fell upon the stones, 
wounding himself so severely that he was taken 
up for dead. 

Still, no merey was granted him, but a lower 
hole without air or light when the door was 
closed, was his dying chamber. Two Christian 
friends witnessed hisclose, one of whom, Thomas 
Shortland, had offered to lie for bim in h isun- 
geon, body for body, that he might be removed 
during his sore sickness to a more comfortable 
place, but this boon was refused. 

The warrant now came which supersedes all 
human authority, and a weleome messenger was 
death. Feeling its approach, he said, “ Here lL 
die innocently;” a little after he was heard to 
say, “now I must go,” and turning his head to 
Thomas, “ This death must I die; Thomas, I 
have seen great things, don’t hold me, but let 
me go.” Then he said again, “ Will you hold 
me?” to'which Ann Langley, the other friend 
who was present, sanindiall “ No, dear heart, we 
will not hold thee.” He had often said that one 
hour’s sleep would cure him of all, and the last 
words he was heard to say, were, “ Now I go,” 
and then stretched out himself, and slept about 
one hour, and then breathed his last. Thus this 
valiant soldier of the Lamb conquered through 


£0S- | sufferings, and entered into his heavenly inherit- 


ance about the 19th year of his age.* 
The persecuting priest, the proud and selfish 
magistrate, the unjust judge who perverted judg- 





* This was about the year 1655 or 1656. 
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ment, the wicked and cruel jailor, all have long 
since been sammoned to their final account. 
Where they stood when that account was closed 
we know not, but this solemn reflection is 
awakened in reading the record of their deeds, 
and of the sufferings of their innocent victim,— 
it is far better “ to suffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
3 season.” , 

«Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well 
with him: for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. 

«Woe unto the wicked it shall be ill with 
him : for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him.”—lIsaiah, chap. 3, ver. 10, 11. 





DESCRIPTION OF A GLASSHOUSE. 
[Concluded from page 427.]} 


The initial movement of the glass-blower, is 
to dip a hollow iron rod or tube, about five feet 
long, through the occa, into one of the crucibles 
containing the melted glass. Having collected 
at the end of the tube a sufficient quantity of 
material for the article he is about to fashion— 
a drinking-glass, finger-glass, jug, or whatever 
it may be (which requires, perhaps, two or three 
dips according to the quantity he wants,) he 
withdraws the tube, and holds it perpendicularly 
fora few seconds with the heated mass down- 
ward, till the fluid drops and lengthens by its 
own momentum beyond the end of the tube. 
He then quickly raises it, and rolls it on a smooth 
horizontal plate till it acquires a cylindrical form. 
When he has got it into this shape, he applies 
his mouth to the opposite end of the tube, and 
blows into the heated mass which swiftly be- 
comes distended intoasphere. But as the globe 
thus obtained is not rendered ‘sufficiently thin 
for his purpose by a single blowing, he re-heats 
it by holding it within the furnace, and then 
blows again, repeating the operation till he 
brings it to the desired size and consistency. 
Thus prepared, he swings it in the air like a 
pendulum, or twirls it round and round rapidly, 
according to the elongated or circular form he 
requires, the molten particles obeying the ten- 
dency of the force and motion employed. 

Having advanced to this stage, and the mass 
being ready for fashioning, a new instrument is 
brought to bear upon it. This is a small, solid, 
round iron rod, called the pontil, upon one end 
of which a lesser portion of material has been 
collected by another workman, and this portion 
being applied to the extremity of the globe al- 
ready formed, rapidly adheres to it. The whole 
18 now detached from the tube, or blow-pipe, b 
simply damping the point of contact, whic 
causes the glass to crack, so that a stroke upon 
the tube separates it safely, leaving a small hole 


rs the globe where the tube had — 


By this time the temperature of the mass has 
cooled down, and it becomes necessary to re-heat 
it, which is done as before. ‘The artificer next 
seats himself on a stool with elevated arms, upon 
which he rests the pontil, which he grasps and 
twirls with his left hand, having thusa command 
over the red-hot glass with his right hand, in 
which he holds a small iron instrument called a 
procello, consisting of two blades with an elastic 
bow, similar to a sugar-tongs. With this little 
instrument the whole work of fashioning is per- 
formed, and as it must be completed while the 
glass is yet ductile (having always, however, the 
power of re-heating it when necessary,) the pro- 
cess is effected with wondrous celerity. By the 
aid of the procello he enlarges or contracts the 
mass, which he adapts to its motions with his 
left hand, and where any shapeless excrescences 
appear he instantly cuts them off with a pair of 
scissors as easily as if they were so much lace or 
cotton. And thus, almost in less time than it 
has occupied us in the description, articles of the 
most exquisite form and delicacy are created by 
the art-magic of these Vulcans of the glass- 
furnace. 

That which chiefly excites astonishment and 
admiration in the spectator is the ease and secu- 
rity with which a material so fragile is cut, join- 
ed, twirled, pressed out and contracted, by the 
hands of the workmen. Long practice alone can 
insure the requisite certainty and quickness of 
manipulation, and the eye must be highly edu- 
cated to its work before it can achieve off-hand, 
and by a sort of accomplished instinct, the beau- 
tiful shapes which are thus rapidly produced. 

The moment the article is finished it is detach- 
ed from the pontil and dropped into a bed of 
ashes, from whence it is removed while it is yet 
hot, by a pronged stick or wooden shovel, to the 
tray to be deposited in the annealing oven where 
it is gradually cooled. 

HOW CROWN, PLATE, AND WATCH GLASSES ARE MADE. 


In making crown-glass, which is used for 
windows, a slight alteration in the process is 
observed. When the globe is prepared as before 
at the end of the tube, it is flattened at its ex- 
tremity by pressure against a plain surface; the 
new material at the end of the pontil is then 
attached to the flattened side, and the whole 
mass detached from the tube, leaving a circular 
hole at the point of separation. ‘The mass is 
now twirled round and round, at first slowly, 
then more quickly, till its diameter, obeying the 
centrifugal force, becomes wider and wider, the 
hole expanding in proportion. At last, as the 
motion increases in velocity, the double portion 
suddenly bursts open, the whole forming a plain 
disc of uniform density throughout, except at the 
spot in the centre where the pontil is attached to 
it, and where there is accumulated that small 
lump which is vulgarly called a bull’s eye. The 
most surprising incident in this process is the 
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bursting open of the flattened globe, a circum- 
stance that would shiver the entire mass if it 
were not kept up at a certain heat. 

The mode of casting plate-glass presents a 
remarkable illustration of the skilful adaptation 
of means to ends. When the glass is melted in 
the crucible, a portion of it is transferred toa 
smaller crucible, called a euvette, which contains 
the exact quantity requisite for the size of the 
plate about to be formed. The cuvette is then 
raised by means of a crane, and lifted over the 
casting table. These tables have smooth metal- 
lic surfaces which are carefully ground and 
et and wiped perfectly clean, and heated 

fore they are used. Formerly they were made 
of copper, but the British Plate Glass Company 
have found that iron slabs answer the purpose 
better. The table used by them is fifteen feet 
long, nine feet wide, and six inches thick, and 
weighs fourteen tons. For the convenience of 
moving it to the annealing ovens it is placed 
upon castors. The cuvette being swung over 
the casting table, is gadually turned over, and a 
flood of molten glass is poured out upon the sur- 
face, and prevented from running off by ribs of 
metal. As soon as it is entirely discharged, a 
Jarge hollow copper cylinder is rolled over the 
fluid, spreading it into a sheet of equal breadth 
and thickness. When the glass is sufficiently 
cool to bear removal it is slipped intothe anneal- 
ing oven, where it is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, great care having been taken to exclude 
the external air, it being indispensable to the 
beauty of these plates that the process of cooliog 
should be regular and gradual. 

No less than twenty workmen are engaged in 
these operations, and during the whole time the 
apartment is kept perfectly still, lest a motion 
of any kind should set the air in motion, the 
slightest disturbance of the surface of the plate 
being calculated to impair its value. “The 
spectacle of such a vast body of melted glass,’’ 
observes Mr. Parks, “poured at once from an 
immense crucible, on a metallic table of great 
magnitude, is truly grand; and the variety of 
colors which the plate exhibits immediately after 
the roller has passed over it, renders this an 
operation more splendidand interesting than cap 
possibly be described.” 

To attempt the briefest outline of the vast 
number of objects that are composed of glass, 
and the variety of processes to which the mate- 
rial is subjected in their production, would carry 
us far beyond the limits within which we are 
unavoidably confined. Even the most trifling 
articles of daily use, apparently very simple in 
their formation, involve many elaborate details. 
Take a watch, for example. The history from 
the furnace to the workshop, of those parts of a 
watch which are composed of glass, is full of 
curious particulars. The watch-glass maker 
exercises a function distinct from any one of 
those we have hitherto been considering. He 
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receives from the blower an accurate holloy 
globe of glass, measuring eight inches in diame. 
ter, and weighing exactly twelve ounces, which 
is the guarantee at once of the regularity and 
thinness of the material. Upon the surface of 
this globe the watch-glass maker traces with g 
piece of heated wire, sometimes with a tobaceo 
pipe, as many circles of the size he requires as 
the globe will yield, and wetting the lines while 
they are yet warm, they instantly crack, and 
the circles are at once separated. He finds the 
edges rough, but that is got rid of by trimming 
them with a pair of scissors. The circles thus 
obtained are deficient, however, in the necessary 
convexity ; he accordingly reheats them, and 
with an instrument in each hand, beats or 
moulds them into the precise form desired, 
much in the same manner as a dairy-maid, with 
her wooden spoons beats a pat of butter into 
shape. The edges are now ground off, and the 
watch-glass is complete. The preparation of the 
dial, which is composed of opaque white glass, 
ordinarily known as enamel, is a much more 
complicated work, involving several minute 
processes and a larger expenditure of time. Up- 
on both sides of a thin plate of slightly convex 
copper, bored with holes for the key, and the 
hour and minute hands, is spread with a spatula 
a coat of pounded glass which has gone through 
several stages of solution and purification before 
it is ready for application. In the management 
of this operation, and the absorption of any mois- 
ture that may linger in the enamel, considerable 
care and delicacy of hand are necessary. As 
soon as the dial-plate is perfectly dried it is put 
into the furnace to be heated gradually. These 
processes of firing and enameling must be repeat- 
ed altogether three times before the work 1s 
finished ; after which the lines and divisions for 
the hours and minutes are marked upon the 
surface by a totally different process. We have 
here merely touched the principal points in the 
formation of dial-plates ; the details are too com- 
plex for enumeration. 

If we find in such articles as these the em- 
ployment of numerous chemical agencies, spec’! 
tools, and peculiar manipulation, we may easily 
give credit to the greater wonders that remain 
to be developed in more costly processes; such 
as the composition of artificial gems, of the 
pastes that are made to resemble diamonds and 
pearls, amethysts, emeralds, and precious stones 
of all colours and degrees of brillianey, beads, 
bulbs, striped tubes, and a hundred other fanci- 
ful toys and ornaments; the formation of lenses 
and eye-glasses; the colouring of glass for various 
purposes ; and the arts of staining and painting, 
silvering, gilding, cutting, engraving, and etch- 
ing, each of which has its own mysteries, and 
has been prosecuted in different ages by different 
means. When it is said that some of these arts 
are lost, the fact must be taken in a restricted 
sense, as merely implying that certain chemical 
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-,ations, formerly in use, are unknown to 
er ueaa same arts - still practised by other 
means. It is a peculiarity in the manufacture 
of glass that almost every establishment has its 
own receipts, and, consequently, its own secrets. 
Kven in the materials employed in the first pro- 
cess of calcination—not to speak of subsequent 
working processes—there is an infinite diversity 
of choice in the ingredients, and the proportions 
in which they are combined; and such is the 
jealousy of the great manufacturers respecting 
these matters, that they never admit visiters into 
their establishments except under the seal of 
the strictest confidence. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that while the elementary principles of the 
art have descended to us, particular combina- 
tions and processes should have died with their 
discoverers, or be still shut up in the manufac- 
tories where they are successfully practised.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





THE HAPPY YOUNG SUFFERER. 

On the 11th of May last, a little boy named 
Isaac Newton Paine, died in Windsor, Vermont, 
at the early age of twelve and a half years.— 
Short as was his career, it was long enough to 
afford a beautiful and striking illustration of the 
power of religion in giving support, under the 
severest sufferings, and a heavenly composure in 
the immediate prospect of death. 

The last seven years of his life, were years 
of great suffering from the distressing disease 
which brought him to the grave; but the last 
three years, were years of remarkable peace and 


joy. 

At the age of nine, he had a painful sense of 
his sinfulness before God, and as he fled to 
Christ for refuge and salvation, he was soon 
cheered with the lively hope of the Christian.— 
This hope abode with him in every hour of suf- 
fering, and grew brighter and stronger, till it 
was lost in fruition. He loved life, and some- 
times felt anxious to get well, that he might 
publicly acknowledge Christ, and labour in hi 
cause, but his prevailing desire was, to have 
God’s will done. 

His pastor visited him often during the last 
year of his life, and noticed with the most gra- 
tifying interest, the following striking elements 
of his Christian character. 

He exhibited patience truly remarkable. His 
severe sufferings sometimes caused him to weep, 

ut never to murmur. After severe paroxysms 
of suffering, he would say, “I suffer nothing to 
what my Saviour did,—it is sweet to suffer.” — 
His views of reconciliation to God’s will were 
clear and seriptural. ‘“ Reconciliation,” he said, 
18 not mere conversion, but it is to be submissive 
to all the providences of God. I want God’s 
will done. Iam afraid I shall be impatient.” 
He seemed perfectly satisfied with his lot, and 
actually enjoyed life with a childish relish, not- 
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withstanding his constant sufferings, and even 
continued his favorite employment of painting, 
until a short time before his death. 

His spiritual knowledge was far beyond his 
years, and can only be accounted for by the 
special teachings of the Holy Spirit. His views 
of different passages of Scripture, of the Chris- 
tian life, of Jesus Christ, of prayer and of heaven, 
were beautiful and exalted. At one time, when 
he seemed to be gazing by faith upon the glories 
of Heaven, he said, “ ad looks brighter than 
the sun.” 

Though he had pious parental counsels, and 
frequent pastoral instruction, still, these views 
did not come from any human source, for all 
who listened to bis words, felt that they were 
learners, and that they were receiving from his 
ops new and refreshing views of the word of 

od. 

His love for the Bible and for prayer, was 
strong and quenchless. He read the Bible through 
in course, a number of times, and then dwelt, 
with great delight, upon the most spiritual por- 
tions. And after he was too weak to hold his 
precious Bible, he held in his emaciated hand 
daily, his little text-book, “the chaplet of 
flowers,” and was comforted and refreshed by 
his daily text, thinking the passage of every new 
day, the most beautiful and precious of all. His 
daily prayers were offered in the presence of his 
parents, and sometimes in the presence of others, 
which led all who heard them to feel, that he 
dwelt on the borders of the promised land. He 
continued to pray audibly until his voice faltered, 
and even then he made two or three unsuccess- 
ful trials, when he ceased to utter the language 
of prayer. Thus he continued his most loved 
duties to the last. Andeven when his eye was 
too dim to read, and his voice too feeble to arti- 
culate, he still wished to hear his daily text, and 
desired a daily prayer to be offered by his side. 

He was deeply anxious for the salvation of 
souls. He prayed often and earnestly for the 
whole world, but his special anxieties centered 
upon the loved circle of home. He spoke to his 
brothers and sister with the greatest tenderness 
and affection, begging them to seek the salvation 
of their souls without delay; and he daily 
pleaded for their salvation at the throne of 
grace, with an anxious fervency, which seemed 
willing to take no denial. On one occasion he 
called the family around him, and gave to each 
brother and sister a Bible, as his lest gift, with 
an earnest request, that it might be read through. 
Desiring to make a deep impression on his eldest 
brother, he gave him his own Bible, and among 
the last words which he ever uttered, he said to 
that brother, “Good night, dear brother Milton, 
seek the Lord, and become a Christian.”” Thus, 
his love for souls was his ruling passion, strong 
in death. 

Finally, this child was permitted, for more 
than a year, to have a complete victory over 
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death. When asked if he desired to live, he 
smiled and said, “ life is pleasant, but I have a 
desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far 
better.” ‘ Death,” said he, “is not an enemy, 
it is my friend, for Christ has conquered death 
and given me the vietory. Death has no more 
terror than life,—it is nothing but a sleep,—it is 
laying by a rusty garment for a white robe.— 
Shed not a tear for me. All is well. I am 
going where my prayers will be changed to 
praise.” 

These are a few of the many expressions 
which fell from his lips, showing clearly that 
his victory over death was complete, and that he 
was anticipating the hour of his departure with 
the greatest composure and joy. 

We see from this narrative that even Little 
children may become Christians,—that at the age 
of nine years, and even younger, they may be 
cheered by the exalted hopes of the righteous. 
Let parents be encouraged to look for the early 
conversion of their children, and to labour for it, 
with an unfaltering faith. Let children, too, be 
encouraged to lay their young hearts upon the 
altar of Christ, remembering the language of 
inspiration, “I love them that love me, and they 
that seek me early shall find me.” 

Again, we see that the dying child may have 
some of the divinest comforts of religion. That 
even he, as well as the aged saint, may under- 
stand the fulness of those precious promises, 
“thy strength shall be equal tothy day.” “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ ‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers they shall not overflow 
thee.””-— Sunday School Journal. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 29, 1851. 


The narrative of the life and gospel labours of 
William Hunt, deducible from the MS. volume 
noticed in our 18th number, was closed last week. 
We have given, in the present number, a few of 
his letters to some of his relatives and friends. The 
critical reader will easily discover that the writer 
of those letters had not the advantage of a liberal 
education ; and in some instances his deficiency in 
scholarship has left his meaning somewhat obscure. 
Yet, the spirit which breathes through these social 
communications, and the evidence which they 
afford of a deep and ardent devotion to the cause of 
true and vital religion, cannot fail to recommend 
them to the pious reader. A number of letters 
still remain in the pessession of the Editor, from 
some of which further selections may probably be 
made for the subsequent pages of the Review. 











The notice respecting the Boarding School at 
Nine Partners, is published, in accordance with 
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the request of the friend whose name is annexe) 
to it. 


By the account relative to the proceedings of 
New York Yearly Meeting, which was inserted j, 


the 38th number of our 3d volume, it appears that 
this seminary had, for some time, been accustome| 


to admit pupils who were not in membership wit) 
Friends; and that it was concluded to make ay 
effort to limit admissions to members, or to chil. 
dren, one of whose parents was in membership ; 
and when a desire was manifested to educate such 
children agreeably to the principles and practices 
of Friends. It was then decided that if the schoo} 
thus rendered select, should be ascertained by the 
close of the present winter session, to be incapa. 
ble of sustaining itself, without incurring a debt, 
which its own resources would not discharge, the 
committee should close the school, and dispose of 
the premises on the best terms they could procure, 
It must be a satisfaction, not only to the members 
of that Yearly Meeting, but to Friends of other 
places, who appreciate the value and importance of 
a guarded and religious education, to learn that the 
committee have not been driven to that painful 
alternative; but that this interesting seminary, the 
oldest of the kind which has been established by 
American Friends, is to be continued upon its 
original basis. It is to be hoped that Friends of 
that Yearly Meeting may be encouraged to afford 
an efficient support to this seminary. The main- 
tenance of such an institution is of too much im- 
portance to the rising generation, to be abandoned 
without a vigorous and patient endeavour to sus- 
tain it. 





It is presumable, that the brief account which 
has been copied into this, and the preceding num- 
ber of the Review, of the life and labours of Pat- 
rick, the apostle of Ireland, will prove acceptable 
and interesting, at least to some of our readers. 
Among the many vague and fabulous stories that 
have been circulated respecting the tutelary saint 
of the Emerald Isle, it is probable that many of our 
readers know very little of the real history of this 
noted man; and may, indeed, be in doubt whether 
Patrick was a real or a fabulous personage. The 
notice which appears in this paper is drawn from 
a source which seems entitled to credit. The ap- 


pellation usually assigned to him, and which we 


are told was not his real name, is supposed by 


Gibbon to be derived from patricius, the term ap 
plied, at the foundation of Rome, to a man of the 
highest rank in the state, 





Dizp,—On the 5th inst., in the 88th year of her 


a Jang, widow of the late Jacob Maule, an Elder 
0 


Radnor monthly meeting, a branch of Philadelphia 


Quarter. 
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Drep, In this city, on the morning of the 17th inst., , from Michigan and Canada, within the limits of 


Exiza Parker, widow of the late Thomas Parker, 
Jr., in the 60th year of her age, a member of Phila- 
delphia monthly meeting. 


_—, Of typhoid fever, on 4th day the 26th ult., 
at her residence near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Ex1za- 
setx M., wife of Samuel —_— in the 20th year 
of her age, a member of Short Creek monthly meet- 
ing. This dear young friend was naturally of a live- 
ly disposition, yet she was not unmindfal in health 
of the necessity of a preparation for death: and re- 
marked during her illness, “it is not by works of 
righteousness that I have done, but it is all through 
the unmerited mercy of my dear Redeemer that 
| shall be saved.” 


—, On the 31st of 12th mo. last, in the 77th 
year of his age, Trmotay GreweE .t, long a valuable 
Elder of Marlborough monthly meeting, Ohio. 


——, On the 14th of Ist mo. last, at her residence 
near Lewisburg, Champaign co., Ohio, Resecca, 
wife of Marshall Fell. In the life of this dear friend, 
was beautifully illustrated, the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of 
great price. 


—, On the 26th of 1st mo. last, at his residence 
in Lewisburg, Ohio, ABNER Winper, aged about 36 
years. As he became convinced that his final 
change drew near, he was mercifully enabled to 
resign all unto him who gave ; and it was abundant- 
ly consolatory to those around him, to witness the 
calm resignation, the Christian patience and forti- 
tude with which he was favored ; and that in this 


solemn season, his mind was peacefully stayed on 
God his Saviour. 


——, on the 17th instant, after a short but 
severe illness, at his residence in Butler township, 
near Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, Aaron Strat- 
Ton, in the 53d year of hisage. The deceased was 
a worthy member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 





NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have the charge of Friends’ 
Boarding School at Nine Partners take this method 
of informing Friends of New York yearly meeting, 
that the summer term of that Institution, will com- 
mence on the Ist day of 5th month next. 

The present Superintendentsdesiring to be reliev- 

from the service, our esteemed friends, Jarvis 
and Lydia Congdon have been engaged by the 
Committee, they having previously for many years 
satisfactorily filled that important station. 

The School is also provided with competent 
teachers, and in again bringing the Institution into 
notice, the Committee feel, that they can with con- 
; ence recommend it to the patronage of those 

riends who have young persons to educate. 
pie School is entirely select for the children of 
an , and the Committee hope that the oppor- 
leant thus afforded to the Society for the guarded, 
‘terary and religious education of our youth may 
~~ the encouragement of Friends generally. 
$46 he price per term of 6 months for each pupil is 

, buta reduction of $3 is allowed to those who 
come from Le Roy, Farmington, Butternuts, Scipio 


New York yearly meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Witiram CroMweLl. 
Nine Partners Boarding School, Washington, Dutch- 
ess Co. New York, 3rd mo 2ist, 1851. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West town, will meet there on Sixth 
day the 11th of next month at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on instruction meet at the School, 
on the preceding evening at half past seven o'clock, 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
3rd mo 29th, 1851. 





Life and labours of Patrick the apostle of the 
Irish. 
(Concluded from page 429.) 


Patrick, accordingly went to Ireland, in the 
year 413. He could now make use of his early 
proficiency in the Irish language. He gathered 
great multitudes of the people together in the 
open air, by beat of drum, to tell them of the 
sufferings of the Saviour for sinful men ; and the 
doctrine of the cross manifested its characteristic 
power over many hearts. Patrick met indeed 
with much opposition. The priests and national 
bards, who possessed great influence, excited the 
people against him, and he had to endure many 
a hot persecution. But he overcame by his stead- 
fastness in the faith, by his fervent zeal, and by 
a love which drew all hearts to itself. Patrick 
addressed himself especially to the chiefs and 
princes of the people. They could do the most 
mischief, if they were excited by the Druids 
against the strange religion; and on the other 
hand, if they received the Gospel, they might 
make their people more accessible, and form a 
counterbalance to the influence of the Druids. 

Patrick took the part of servants who had suf- 
fered hard usage from their masters. When he 
found youths of the lower ranks, who seemed to 
him fitted for a higher calling, he provided for 
their education, and trained them to be teachers 
of the people. 

He had, from his youth, as we have seen, ex- 
rene the especial guidance of the Lord, and 

is heart was penetrated by it. Now, whilst he 
labored in the fervour and power of faith, he was 
able to produce effects on the rude minds of the 
Irish, such as never could have been produced 
by ordinary human power. He saw himself, 
moreover, sustained by the peculiar direction of 
that God whose word he preached. Patrick 
speaks of it, not in spiritual pride, but full of the 
sense of his unworthiness and impotence, as well 
as of the consciousness of the grace working in 
and through him. 

After speaking in one of his letters, of such 
marvels as God granted him to perform amongst 


or Ferrisburg Quarterly Meetings, and $6 to those ' the barbarous people he added; ‘ But I conjure 
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all, let no one, on account of these or the like , in this calling, he addressed to his converts }, 
things, think to place me on an equality with the | says: “That ye may rejoice in me, and } May ever 
Apostles and other perfect men; for I am an/| rejoice in you in the Lord, I repent not what | 
insignificant, sinful, and despicable man.” And | have done, and even now it is not enough for mp. 
more marvellous to him than the miracles which|I shall go further and sacrifice much mop. 
were wrought by him, was the simple fact which | The Lord is mighty to confirm me yet mor 
filled his whole soul, that by him who, until God | that I may yield up my life for your souls, | 
drew his soul to Himself by severe chastisement | call God to witness in my soul, that I haye yo 
had himself cared so little about his own salvation, | written this to seek glory from you. The glory 
many thousands of the people, who had hitherto | which is not seen, but believed on in the hear 
known nothing of the true God, should be brought | is enough for me. Faithful is that God yy, 
to salvation. * Marvel,” he says, ‘ye who fear | hath promised, and he lieth not. But already jy 
God, small and great, and ye eloquent talkers, | this world I behold myself exalted above measyy, 
who know nothing of the Lord, enquire and} by the Lord. I know very well that poverty 
acknowledge who it is that has awakened me, a|and hardship suit me better than wealth apj 
simple man, from the midst of those who are | ease ; yea, even the Lord Christ became poor for 
accounted wise, learned, and mighty, in word | our sakes. Daily have I expected to be siezed, 
and in deed. For I who was abandoned beyond | carried into captivity, or slain; but I fear none 
many others in the world; even I in spite of all | of these things, because of the promises of hea. 
this, have been called by his Spirit, that in fear | ven, for I have cast myself into the arms of the Al. 
and in trembling, yet faithfully and blamelessly, | mighty God, who reigns everywhere, as it is said 
I should serve the people to whom the love of} in the Psalm, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
Christ has led me. Unweariedly must I thank | and he shall sustain thee.’ Now 1 commend my 
my God, who has kept me faithful in the day of | soul to my faithful God, whom in my insignif- 
temptation, so that I can this day trustfully offer | cance I serve as his messenger. For since with 
my soul as a living sacrifice of thanksgiving to my | Him there is no respect of persons, and since He 
Lord Christ, who has delivered me out of all my | has chosen me for this calling, that I as one of 
afflictions, so that I must also say, Who am [| the least of His people should serve Him, wha 
Lord? and what is my calling? that thou hast so | shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits’ 
gloriously revealed to me thy Godhead, that [can | What shall I say or promise unto my Lori’ 
now constantly rejoice amongst the heathen, and | For I can do nothing, unless He himself give it 
glorify Thy name whaneerl may be, not only|me! But He trieth the hearts and reins, and 
in prosperity, but also in adversity; so that| He knoweth how greatly I long that He may 
whatever may befall me, good or evil, I can calm- | give we to drink of the cup of his sufferings, as 
ly receive it, and sonthinalty thank that God who | He has granted to others who love Him. | pray 
has taught me to believe in Him asthe only true | God that He may give me perseverance, and 
God.”’ enable me to bear a faithful witness until my 
Patrick endeavored to avoid all appearance of | departure. And if I have striven after anything 
secking his own gain or glory. A man whoaccord- | good for my God’s sake, whom I love, I beseech 
ing to the judgment of men, was not fitted to| Him that I, with those my new converts who have 
effect such great things, who from obscurity and | fallen into captivity, may shed my blood for his 
poverty had been called to so high a place,| Name’s sake, even though I never should be 
and in whom therefore, as is frequently the | buried, even though my body should be torn in 
ease, those who had formerly known him after | pieces by wild beasts. I believe firmly that if this 
the flesh would not recognise what the spirit had | should befall me, I should gain my body as well 
accomplished, such a man was obliged, with all|as my soul ; for undoubtedly, in that day we shall 
the more circumspection, to oil giving any | arise and shine like the sun, thatis, in the glory of 
occasion to those who were disposed to declare a| our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, who is the Son of 
thing which they could neither measure nor com- | the liying God, as joint heirs with Christ, renewed 
oo by the common standard, altogether | in His image; for by him, through Him, and 
yond flesh and blood. When many, full of | with Him shall we reign. That sun which wes 
love and gratitude to the teacher of salvation, | rises daily for us by God’s command ; but it will 
their spiritual father, freely offered him gifts, | never reign, and its brightness will not last fur- 
and pious women offered their ornaments, Pat-| ever. All those also who worship it will (unhappy 
rick, although the donors were at first offended | ones!) draw down punishment on themselves. 
at it, in order to avoid all evil report, declined | But we pray in faith to Christ, the ¢rue Sun, that 
everything. He himself gave presents to the| will never set, and he also who doeth his will, 
heathen chiefs, in order thereby to purchase | shall never set, but shall live forever, as Christ 
peace for himself and his churches ; he ransomed | lives forever, and reigns with God, the Almighty 
many Christians from captivity; and was him-| Father, and the Holy Spirit, from everlasting © 
self prepared, as a good shepherd, to lay down all, | everlasting.” ; 
even to his life, for his sheep. In his confession} Patrick would gladly, after the absence an 
of faith, which, after labouring for thirty years ' labours of many years, have once more visited 
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' the work I have commenced should fall to the 
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relations and his old friends in his native Britain 
and in Gaul, but he sacriticed his inclination to the 
higher calling. “ I would gladly,”’ he says, “have | 
journeyed to my fatherland and my parents, and | 
slso once more have visited my brethren in 
Gaul, that I might have seen again the counte- 
nances of the saints of my Lord; God knows 
[ longed for it much, but I am restrained by 
the Spirit, who witnesseth to me, that if I do 
this, He will hold me guilty, and I fear lest 


ground.” —Annual Monitor. 





THE HALF CENTURY—A RETROSPECT. 


The following article, which we copy from the 
New York Tribune, is of exceeding interest at | 
the present time, when we are just entering upon 
anew half century. The changes, mutations, 
and progress of the last half century may serve 
us to surmise, to some extent, what the next shall 
undergo. 

Fifty years ago, George Washington had just 
gone to his grave amid the tears and blessings of 
the people he had been foremost in rescuing, first 
from tyranny, then from anarchy; and our coun- 
try, having just escaped the imminent peril of a 
war with France, after securing by the Federal 
Constitution the power of protecting and promo- 
ting her own industry, was beginning to real- 
ize the blessings of Independence and Freedom. 
Thomas Jefferson had just been designated for 
next President by a majority of the American 
people, but had not yet been actually elected, 
their being an equal number of votes for him 
and his asseciate (Burr) on the Republican tick- 
et, as it was then called, requiring an elec- 
tion by the House, which took place in February 
following. The population of our country’ was 
over 5,300,000, or considerably less than one 
fourth the present number. The Union then 
consisted of sixteen States—Vermont, Tennessee 
and Kentucky having been added to the original 
Thirteen. Ohio had begun to be settled at Ma- 
rietta, Cincinnati, Warren, and perhaps one or 
two other points, but had not yet population 
cuough fora State. There were small settlements 
at Detroit, and perhaps at one or two other points 
west of Ohio; but Louisiana was a Spanish prov- 
ince, Including St. Louis as well as New Orleans, 
and the Mississippi a Spanish river, through which 
po people then settling in the valley of the 
Vhio were denied egress for their products. Flo- 
re was of course all Spanish, and what are now 

abama and Mississippi partly Spanish and 
wholly a wilderness, r own State had searce- 
‘ > white inhabitant west of the sources of the 
a awk and Susquehanna; Buffalo and Roches- 
- were forests traversed only by savages. The 

= canal had hardly been dreamed of by the 
a dest castle-builder, and the western limit of 
State (which a few months more will bring 
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within 24 hours of us) was practically farther off 
than Paris or Galena now is. This city had a 
population of 60,000 (less than an eighth its 
present number) mainly living below Chambers 
st., while Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, 
and its other suburbs, did not contain a fiftieth 
part as many inhabitants as now. Philadelphia 
was a sixth larger than New York; now one 
fifth smaller, with a far greater disparity of sub- 
urban population. Boston had 25,000 inhabitants, 
Baltimore 26,500; Washington City (whither 
the Federal government had just been removed) 
had 3,200. <A few daring spirits were just be- 
ginning to migrate from the older portions of 
New-England to Western New York (“ Holland 
Purchase’’) and North-eastern Ohio—an enter- 
prise quite as arduous and perilous as emi- 
gration hence to California and Oregon now is. 

In Europe, Napoleon had just reached the top- 
most round of the ladder by overthrowing the 
Directory and causing himself to be proclaim- 
ed First Consul, thougl: he was not crowned 
Emperor till 1804. He had returned from his 
abortive invasion of Egypt in 1799, but the bat- 
tle of Marengo, which made Italy a French pro- 
vince for twelve years thereafter, was not fought 
till June 1800. The Austrian monarch was 
still known as “ Emperor of Germany.” Po- 
land, after a melancholy, fitful struggle of twen- 
ty-five years against internal anarchy and the 
conspiracy of Kings for her destruction, had just 
ceased to exist. Alexander had not yet ascended 
the throne of Russia, his father Paul I. not being 
assassinated till March, 1801. Prussia had pre- 
served peace since the defeat of the Allied inva- 
sion of France in 1792, her councils inclining 
for or against Revolutionary France as fortune 
smiled or frowned, and so remained until 1806 
when she engaged Napoleon single-handed, and 
was utterly subdued in a single brief campaign 
commencing with the double route of Jenna and 
Auersberg, and closing with the French armies 
victorious on her eastern frontier. This comple- 
ted the virtual conquest of all Germany by Na- 

leon, Austria having been fully crushed by 

im in the battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 
1805. 

Fifty years ago, George III. was in the midst 
of his reign over the British Empire, with 
Pitt and Fox, the leaders of the Tory and Whig 
parties at the height of their life-long struggle. 
They both died suddenly six years afterward. 
Trafalgar was yet unfought, but Nelson was al- 
ready idolized for his victories of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, Aboukir, &c. His attack on Copenhagen vas 
not made till April, 1801. 

All this Continent, south and west as well as 
north of the one million square miles belonging 
to the United States, (since increased to 3,2>0,- 
000,) was claimed by various European powers 
as their respective colonial possessions—all north 
of us (as now) except a vaguely defined and in- 
hospitable portion of the Northwest Coast, be- 
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longing to Great Britain, while all south and 
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around this Continent from Europe to the North 


west of us was ruled by Spain and Portugal, ex- 
cept a small portion of the eastern coast of South 
America lying between the mouths of the Orino- 
eo and the Amazon, which was shared by Eng- 
land, France and Holland, and known as British, 
French and Dutch Guiana. This small portion 
is still European ; with most of the islands known 
as West Indies, but no Spanish or Portuguese 
flag now waves over any portion of the Continent. 
Portuguese America, peaceably separated from 
the mother country, now constitutes the Empire 
of Brazil, and is governed by a branch of the 
Portuguese royal house of Braganza; while the 
vast region formerly constituting Spanish Ameri- 
ca is now divided as follows : Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, New-Mexico and Upper California have 
been acquired by the United states: while the 
_residue of Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
New-Grenada, Quito, Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres 
and their appendages, have become independent, 
and are striving, generally with indifferent suc- 
cess, to maintain Republican institutions, though 
with a constant tendency, created by ignorance, 
indolence and superstition, to degenerate into 
military despotisms. Such Buenos Ayres ap- 
_ now to be, while Venezuela and Mexico 
ave been frequently distracted by the arts and 
arms of military chieftains. Central America 
has been torn to pieces by the general causes 
above recited, and now lies prostrate and power- 
less. Mexico exhibits unequivocal symptoms of 
decrepitude and approaching dissolution. Upper 
Peru has become a separate Republic, now known 
as Bolivia. The Spanish Presidency of Quito is 
now the Republic of Equador. Paragua and 
Uragua have separated from Buenos Ayres, and 
each is now independent, the latter known as 
“the Oriental Republic,” though its people are 
more commonly known as ‘ Monte Videans,”’ 
from their capital. The extreme southern por- 
tion of the Continent, known to Europeans 
as “ Patagonia,” with a great portion of the in- 
terior of South America, and the north part of 
North America, remain as they were in 1800, in 
the undisturbed, unquestioned possession of the 
savage tribes who have thinly peopled them from 
time immemorial, and whose barbarous occupa- 
tions of war and the chase forbid the hope of 
their self-improvement. The improperly term- 
ed West Indian Isles remain in good part as in 
1800, save that Hayti, then in revolt against 
France has achieved her independence of both 
France and Spain, while slavery has been abol- 
ished throughout the islands ruled by Great 
Britain. The continental possessions of Great 
Britain have improved considerably in population 
and wealth ; Upper Canada of late quite rapidly. 
Northward of lat. 50 dg. the severity of the ely 
mate on this side and the remoteness from civil- 
ized and peopled countries on the other, have 
prevented any considerable settlement. Succes- 
sive attempts to discover a Northwest passage 


Pacific have led to no practical result, 

Great Britain, already bereft of her most valy 
able colonies by the American Revolution, },. 
built up two new Empires within the preaens 
century—the first by successive conquests ap 
annexations in Hindostan, where her possession. 
now cover a territory as large as Europe south of 
the Rhine and the Danube, and peopled by hard. 
ly less than one hundred millions of jun, 
beings. From the Indus on the west to the |). 
rawadi on the east, from the Ocean on the south 
to the Himalayas on the north, almost the ¢». 
tire continent is now under British rule. |, 
Australia, a still vaster and more prosperoys, 
though far less populous, British Empire, js yoy 
rapidly forming, from what were in 1800 jp. 
mense wildernesses,scantily inhabited by the loy. 
est grade of savage beings, and infected along the 
coasts by a few cargoes of expatriated rascality, 
The growth of British Australia is now proceed. 
ing with a rapidity scarcely paralleled, and ap. 
parently with entire solidity and health. 

The culmination, decline and overthrow of 
Napoleon’s colossal power belongs to the first 
_—- of the present century. In 1800 Firs 

onsul, in 1804 “ Emperor of the French,’ in 
1811 master of nearly all Continental Europe 
except Russia, with Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Spain at his feet, and even Russia, Turkey and 
the United States virtually his alles, and only 
England stubbornly resisting his strides to uni- 
versal dominion, 1814 saw him defeated and ex- 
iled, 1815 a discrowned prisoner for life, and 
1821 witnessed his “death on a lone barren Isle,’ 
almost equi-distant from the eastern and Wes 
tern hemispheres. On his complete discomfiture, 
Europe reverted very nearly into the condition 
which it exhibited prior to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, France being restored to mon- 
archy and reduced to her modern limits; (er- 
many reconstituted a despotic anarchy ; Italy 
surrendered to Austrialand absolutism; Poland left 
a wreck and a divided ruin ; Turkey still further 
crippled and hastening todecay ; while only Rus 
sia manifested external growth combined with 
internal vigor. Since Napoleon’s death, Spain, 
Poland, Italy and Germany have by turns been 
the theatre of revolutionary commotions looking 
to republican freedom, but these ebullitions have 
all been quenched in blood, and monarchy, more 
or less absolute in form, but generally despotie 
in substance, is now the common law of the 
most enlightened quarter of the earth save 10 
France and Switzerland. France is now now! 
nally a Republic, but, practically, ruled by the 
twin aristocracies of musketry and money, to-day 
enjoys far less real fredom than the smaller king 
doms, Sardinia, Sweeden and Denmark. Switt- 
erland still retains her ancient liberties, thenps 
convulsed by faction within and menaced by 
banded despotisms without. 
tinent seems fixed as Royalty would have it, but 
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alliance, and restore the rule of the masses ; and 


Germany, Italy, Hungary, and perhaps of Po- 
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his late passage from Liverpool. The idea at 
once occurred to Captain Johnson that this could 
be no other than his much-prized faleon, so hav- 
ing obtained immediate leave of absence, he set 
off for Halifax, a journey of some days. On ar- 
riving there he lost no time in waiting on the 
commander of the schooner, announcing the ob- 
ject of his journey, and requested that he might 
be allowed to see the bird; but Jonathan had no 
idea of relinquishing his prize so easily, and 
stoutly refused to admit of the interview, ‘ gues- 
sing’ that it was very easy for an Englisher to 
lay claim to another man’s property, but ‘ calcu- 
lating’ that it was harder for him to get posses- 
sion of it; and concluded by asserting, in un- 
qualified terms, his entire disbelief in the whole 
story. Capt. Johnson’s object, however, being 
rather to recover his falcon than to pick a quar- 
rel with the truculent Yankee, he had fortunate- 
ly sufficient self-command to curb his indignation, 
and proposed that his claim to the ownership of 
the bird should be at once put to the test by 
an experiment, which several Americans who 
were present admitted to be perfectly reasonable, 
and in which their countryman was at last per- 
suaded to acquiesce. It wus this. Captain 
Johnson was to be admitted to an interview with 
the hawk—who, by the way, had as yet shown 
no partiality for any person since her arrival in 
the New world; but on the contrary had rather 
repelled all attempts at familiarity—and if at 
this meeting she should not only exhibit such 
unequivocal signs of attachment and recognition 
as should induce the majority of the bystanders 
to believe that he really was her original master, 
but especially if she should play with the buttons 
of his coat, then the American was at once to 
waive all claim to her. The trial was immediate- 
ly made. The Yankee went up-stairs, and short- 
ly returned with the falcon; but the door was 
hardly opened before she darted from his fist 
and perched at once on the shoulder of her belov- 
ed and long lost protector, evincing, by every 
means in her power, her delight and affection, 
rubbing her head against his cheek, and taking 
hold of the buttons of his coat and champing 
them playfully between her mandibles, one after 
another. This was enough. The jury were 
unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was pro- 
nounced ; even the obdurate heart of the sea- 
captain was melted, and the falcon was at once 
restored to the arms of her rightful owner.— 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


tis only seeming. France is a voleano ready for 
eruption ; her millions will never acquiesce in 
the arbitrary and unlawful robbery from nearly 
half their number of the right of suffrage ; her 
aristocratic predominance is undermined by in- 
testine feuds, which will yet divorce the sword, 
the money-chest and the mitre from their present 














































the day which sees a democratic ascendency re- 
stored in Paris will arouse the republicans of 


land, to another vehement struggle for the liber- 
ties of mankind. Despotism has now the bayo- 
nets and the arsenals on its side as of yore ; but 
in popular intelligence, in comprehension: of the 
rights of man and the necessary iniquities of 
kingeraft, the world has made vast progresss 
since 1800. Catholic Emancipation in Ireland, 
and Parliamentary Reform in Great Britain, are 
two of its peaceful trophies.—Such are the _po- 
litical aspects on which opens the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century. 





ANECDOTE OF A HAWK. 


An English work on Game birds and Wild 
Fowls, recently published, contains the foilow- 
ing curious anecdote: 

“A friend of Colonel Bonham—the late Col. 
Johnson, of the Rifle Brigade—was ordered to 
Canada with his battalion, in which he was then 
a captain, and being very fond of falconry, to 
which he had devoted much time and ex- 
pense, he took with him two of his favourite 
peregrines, as his companions, across the Atlan- 
tic. 

“Tt was his constant habit during the voyage 
to allow them to fly every day, after ‘ feeding 
them up,’ that they might not be induced to 
rake off after a passing-sea gull, or wander out of 
sight of the vessel. Sometimes their rambles 
were very wide and protracted. At others they 
would ascend to such a height as to be almost 
lost to the view of the passengers, who soon 
found them an effectual means of relieving the 
tedium of a long sea voyage, and naturally took 
a lively interest in their welfare; but as they 
were in the habit of returning regularly to the 
ship, no uneasiness was felt during their occasion- 
al absence. At last, one evening, after a longer 
flight than usual, one of the falcons returned 
alone. The other—the prime favourite—was 
missing. Day after day passed away, and, how- 
ever much he may have continued to regret his 
loss, Captain Johnson had at length fully made 
up his mind that it was irretrievable, and that 
he should never see her again. Soon after the 
arrival of the regiment in America, on castin 
his eyes over a Halifax newspaper, he was struck 
by a paragraph announcing that the captain of 
an American schooner had at that moment in his 
possession a fine hawk, which had suddenly 
made its appearanee on board his ship during 





GOOD BREEDING. 


A gentleman is a Christian in spirit, that will 
take a polish. Therest are but plated goods; 
and however excellent their fashion, rub them 
more or less, the base metal will appear 
through. 

An Englishman making the grand tour, to- 
wards the middle of the last century, when tra- 
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vellers were more objects of attention than at)ed eyes. But thisI greatly attributed to 4,.. 
present, on arriving at Turin, sauntered out to | having drunk so much wine and brandy, whi, 


see the place. 


He happened to meet a regiment | caused them to suffer from fever and exepr; 
of infantry returning from parade, and taking a/ faces. Mr. Galton, adds, J feel thorowshl, per. 


ated 


position to see it pass, a young captain, evident- | suaded, that in all violent exertion, stimulants 


ly desirous to make a display before the stranger, 
in crossing one of the numerous water-courses 
with which the city is intersected, missed his 


are bad.” 
If the human frame is better without stimula, 
when undergoing the greatest fatigue which j;;, 


footing, and in trying to save himself, lost his| capable of enduring, under what ordinary labour 


hat. The exhibition was truly unfortunate ; the 
spectators laughed, and looked at the English- 
man, expecting him to laugh too. On the con- 
trary, he not only retained his composure, but 
promptly advanced to where the hat bad rolled, 
and taking it up, presented it with an air of un- 
affected kindness to its confused owner. The 
officer received it with a blush of surprise and 
gratitude, and hurried to rejoin his company— 
there was a murmur of applause—and the stran- 
ger passed on. Though the scene of a moment, 
and without a word spoken, it touched every 
heart—not with admiration for a mere display of 
politeness, but with a warmer feeling for a proof 
of that true charity “ which never faileth.’””? On 
the regiment being dismissed, the captain, who 
was 4 young man of consideration, in glowing 
terms related the circumstance to his colonel, 
who immediately mentioned it to the general in 
command ; and when the Englishman returned to 
his hotel, he found an aide-de-camp waiting to 
request his company to dinner at head quarters. 
In the evening he was carried to court—at that 
time, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most bril- 
liant court in Europe—and was received with 
particular attention. Of course, during his stay 
at Turin he was invited everywhere; and on his 
departure he was loaded with letters of introduc- 
tion to the different states of Italy. Thus a pri- 
vate gentleman of moderate means, by a grace- 
ful impulse of Christain feeling, was enabled to 
travel through a foreign country, then of the 
highest interest for its society as well as for the 
charms it still possesses, with more distinction 
and advantage than can ever be derived from the 
mere circumstances of birth and fortune, even 
the most splendid.— British Friend. 





RECENT ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 

Mr. Galton, of Loxton Manor House, near 
Wells, ascended Mont Blanc attended by six guides 
and seven porters. The whole distance, up and 
down, is fifty-four miles; and some idea may be 
formed of the dangers of so perilous a journey, 
by the account given in the J/lustrated London 
News, for Saturday Feb. 8th, 1851, with the 
sketches which exhibit the dangers inseparable 
from such an expedition. Mr. Galton says, “I 
suffered from cold very much less than the 
guides ;—in fact, did not feel any annoyance 
rom it; and on the next day after my return, 
I was quite well. Not so the guides, one of 
whom was frost-bitten, and another had inflam- 


can they be necessary? Probably few men ¢», 
_ dure greater hardships than sailors in the hag 


manned vessels which so often sail from thy 
American ports, without any stimulating or gj. 
rituous liquors, beyond what may be required « 
medicines, and yet the men are healthy, and the 
labour far better sustained, than in those ships jy 
which grog is given. And we know that the 
inorals of such sailors far surpass those who ar 
influenced by liquor to those breaches of dicipline 
which harass their commanders, endanger their 
ships, and bring their men under that degrading 
punishment, from the disgrace of which it js 
well known that many a brave sailor has never 
recovered his wonted cheerfulness and self r. 
spect.—Bristol Temperance Herald. 





HEBREW EXEMPTION FROM CHOLERA. 


A report of the London Board of Health, 
drawn up for a committee of the House of Cou- 
mons, is filled with strange and interesting sta- 
tistics concerning that mysterious disease. To 
one incident recorded in its pages, we will ven- 
ture to draw the attention of our readers. Wheu 
the cholera was raging in London, some twelve 
months ago, it was frequently remarked by the 
newspapers that the Jews were exempt from tle 
disease. The reports were considered as idle ru- 
mors, and frequently contradicted ; but it now 
appears that out of over 20,000 of those chosen 
people, besides 2,000 Portuguese, only thirteen 
cases of cholera occurred, and the same immu 
nity was observable during the epidemic of 152. 
These people, too, it must be observed, inhabit, 
for the most part, the foulest and most unbealthy 
portion of the metropolis. 

How is such a fortunate exemption to be ac- 
counted for? It has never been supposed, we 
believe, that any superior morality on the part 
of the Hebrews entitled them to special favours; 
nor, as a class, have they generally been exemp* 
from a full share of suffering and persecution. 
The causes are simple enough, when explained as 
they are by the Board of Health, and the 
facts they disclose convey an impressive moral. 
The lower classes of Jews, however poor they 
may be, never crowd more than one family into 
the same room; whereas, among the lower order 
of other communities—especially the Irish—s¢v- 
eral families “ pig together” in one apartment. 
Again, the Jews, as a class, are not given to the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. One of the com- 
missioners of inquiry says: “I have had, during 
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twenty years, much intercourse with 
a paw and P coals recall to mind a single 
‘sstance of drunkenness in any family I have 
scted. In virtue of their religion, they are 
oa ‘cular in theit food. All shell fish is avoided, 
nd the meat exposed for sale is inspected by an 
oficer appointed for the purpose ; and if any 
jisease is found, it is condemned. Sabbath rest 
‘s for the most part strictly observed. The Jews 
are unable, from religious motives, to enter the 
workhouse, and the poor, comparatively few in 
number, are relieved by the more wealthy of 
their own persuasion. Relieving officers inquire 
nto distress, which being relieved, extreme des- 
titation is avoided. The Passover enjoins every 
Jew to have his house thoroughly cleansed annu- 
ally, and rooms of the lower classes are annually 
‘Jime washed.’ ’’? There is an instructive lesson 
here to those who will take it.— Mass. Spy. 





THE LAST TREE OF BABYLON. 


(Tn Buckingham's Lectures on Mesopotamia, including a 
description of the ruined cities of Ur of the Chaldees, 
of Nineveh, and of Babylon, when narrating his visit 
to the lofty mound on which the hanging garden of the 
Queen Semiramis was planted, he mentioned, that 
there remains of all its departed grandeur only a soli- 
tary willow tree, of immense age, and in the last stage 
of decay. When the blast of the Desert sweeps through 
its cane like and drooping branches the sounds pro- 
duced are like the most plaintive echoes of the olian 
harp: which the Arabs of the Desert regard as the wail- 
ings of departed spirits lamenting over the fallen Baby- 
lon, reminding the visitor who hears them of the emp- 
tiness of all human glory, and the vanity of all earthly 
things. The impressions conveyed by these facts sug- 
gested the followiug lines :—] 


When Judah’s smitten children, afar by strangers borne, 
Sat down by Babel’s waters, o'er Salem's fall to mourn, 


Their harps upon the willows, the weeping captives 


hung— 


Harps once to songs of gladness, and sweet thanksgiving 


strung. 


How could they wake those numbers, to please the victor's 


will, 


Which David's voice had hallow'd, on high Moriah’s hill? 


How by heathen rivers, attune the sacred string, 


When those who spoised and wasted, commanded them 


to sing. 


No! they remember’d Zion; remember'd her and we pt— 


The besom of destruction, her palaces had swept ; 
Sad by Euphrates’ borders, forsaken and forlorn, 
Silent they sat, enduring the proud oppressor's scorn. 


For it was then, O willow! where thou art lonely now, 


That he who smote the nations, upraised his haughty brow; 
When wand’ring over temples, and towers on Shinar's 


His eye beheld, exulting, the splendour of his reign. 


Pride — monarch’s bosom—while gazing far and 
Oer ye vast wonders, his thoughts were big with 
Built by his might, he deemed her, his majesty to crown, 


The palace of his kingdom—the city of renown. 
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\ Yes! she was then the glorious,the powefrul'and the great, 
The Queen on many waters, the arbitress of fate ; 
Princes were all her merchants, her daughters too gave 
birth 
To counsellors and captains, and nobles of the earth. 


But now she lies deserted, her walls and towers o'erthrown; 
All desolate her temples, her pleasant places lone ; 

The fearful haunt of dragons, where horror ever broods, 
And owls and doleful creatures, possess her solitudes ! 


Once in her lofty gardens, in rich luxuriance grew 

All trees of rarest beauty, and flowers of every hue; 

But now a heap behold them, where hissing serpents dwell, 
And thou alone, O willow! their tale of woe to tell! 


Oft when across thy branches the Desert breezes sigh, 
And with a hollow moaning, their hoary stems reply, 
Sounds of unearthly music, and melancholy strains, 
Are heard at evening, floating o'er those forsaken plains, 


What spirit round thee lingers, in scenes so wild and drear, 

Thus breathing forth its sorrow, when none are by to hear! 

What voice so soft and plaintive, amidst thy withered 
leaves, 

Thus lowly and unheeded, in solemn accents grieves ? 


Thou know’st not! but if, haply, some denizen it be 

Of that far world of spirits, which mortals may not see ; 

Whose memory still recals him, to haunt this fearful spor, 

And sigh for pomp departed, and power that now is not ; 


Oh! he must mourn for ever! for Babylon no more 

Shall rise, O broad Euphrates! on thy deserted shore ; 
No more shall tower or temple, beside thy waters frown, 
Nor cloud-enciicled Babel, on palaces look down, 


Within her gloomy borders, no shepherd e’er shall tread ; 
His tent around her ruins, th’ Arabian shall not spread ; 
But safe, amidst her horrors, the spotted ‘pard shall lie, 
And satyrs, to their fellows, from secret caverns cry ! 


Mourn on, thou lonely spirit, o’er Ashur's dread decay ; 

Fallen is Chaldeass glory—tor ever passed away ; 

Boast of a!] tongues and kindred, her time shall ne'er 
return : 

Bewail for her, thou Desert Voice, and thou, lone willow, 
mourn! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Cattrornia—The steamship Crescent City, arriv- 
ed at New York on the 21st, and the Ohio on the 
22nd inst, bringing California dates to the 15th ult. 
Since the last previous accounts the weather had 
been extremely fine and the best health prevails 
through the country. The Indian difficulties have 
been on the increase and numerous rubberies and 
murders have been perpetrated. Efforts have been 
made in the Legislature to raise funds and state troops 
for the suppression of these disturbances, and au- 
thority has been given to raise a force of volun- 
teers. The Commissioners with an escort of U. 8, 
troops, have left Stockton with a view to form trea- 
ties with the mountain tribes and restore quiet to 
the country. The excitement respecting the “Gold 
Bluffs” greatly subsided. 

The Legislature has passed a bill for raising a 
loan, not to exceed $500,000. 

The 17th of second month was appointed by the 
Legislature for the election of U. 8S. Senator. 
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The bill making Vallejo the future seat of govern- 
ment has been passed by the Legislature. The 


“rush to the mines exceeds that of any previous 


season, and trade in all kinds of implements used by 
miners is very active. A hill of pure Carbonate of 
Magnesia, 100 feet in height, has been discovered 
on Pitt River, the principal affluent of the Sacra- 
mento. 


In consequence of the dry weather, the pastures 
are drying up and it is feared that the cattle will 
suffer greatly for want of food and water. Specu- 
lators are busily engaged buying up every thing 
suited for fodder. 

Numbers of the wives and families of emigrants 
have arrived from the States, producing a favourable 
change in the state of society. 


Tue [stumus—Eleven persons, passengers on 
board the Empire City from New York, were mur- 
dered by the crew of the boat on their passage up 
the Chagres river. Several Carthagenians had 
been arrested on suspicion, one of wnom is said to 
have confessed his participation in the deed. Nu- 
merous other robberies and murders have also been 
committed. 

Texas—The emigration to Texas has been great- 
er during the past fall and winter than at any pre- 
vious time. The country appears to be in a pros- 

ous condition, and the attention of the people 
is beginning to be turned to internal Improvements 
and Common School Education. 


The Committee appointed by the New York Le- 
islature to consider the propriety of enlarging the 
Ferie Canal has reported strongly in favor of the mea- 
sure. The total cost is estimated at $10,508,141. 


The storm of the 15th and 16th insts., caused con- 
siderable damage in various parts of the country. 
In Massachusetts and other places to the eastward, 
a number of railroads were overflowed and conside- 
rably injured. In New York many of the cellars in 
the vicinity of the river were flooded and in some 
instances the inhabitants of the houses were rescued 
with difficulty. 


To the South, also, we learn that considerable in- 
jury was sustained. 

The navigation of Lake Erie was open at the 
latest accounts, and the steamboats had commenced 
their regular trips. 

New York city received during the past year, 
$45,397 for tavern licences,and expended 404,188.07 
for the maintenance of the alms-house. 


- Three fine vesels, the Nonantum, the Hermagon, 
and the Fanchon, have been destroyed within a 
short period by the spontaneous combustion of their 
cargoes of Cumberland coal. The subject demands 
the serious attention of shippers. Anthracite coal is 
said not to be liable to spontaneous combustion. 


Water Freezinc unpeR THE Sea.—It is stated 
in the Boston papers, that on taking up a portion of 
the pipe conveying the Cochituate water to Fast 
Boston, a section lying in the channel of the har- 
bor, at the depth of thirty-six feet below the sur- 
face, was found filled and frozen solid. The pi 
was half an inch thick, nearly three inches in dia- 
meter, and was perfectly tight. The occurrence is 
accounted for by the fact that fresh water freezes 
at 32° F., while sea water requires a reduction of 
temperature 44° lower, or to 274°, before it con- 
geals. It is accordingly supposed that the salt 
water was cooled below the freezing point of pure 
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nae 
water, and conducted away the heat from the lea, 
pipe so as to occasion the formation of ennai 
films or layers of ice on the interior sides oo 
4 ihe 


pipe, until it was finally filled. 


Evropean.—The steamer Arctic arrived a: x, 
York on the 22d, bringing Liverpoo] ra 
8th inst. 


The Russell Ministry had resumed office, [,,) 
John Russell proposes to repeal the income hand 
in lieu thereof to impose a duty on foreign oop, 
He also announces his intention to modify the f.. 
clesiastical Titles Bill, striking out some of jts mes 
stringent provisions. But this bill, however mo, 
fied, is likely to meet with a strenuous Opposition, 
The Irish members appear particularly hostile to ;. 


A large number of Hungarian refugees had arrive, 
at Liverpool irom Constantinople, with the intention 
of proceeding to America. Kossuth and Cyy»: 
Bathyany were still detained at Kutayeh. 1. 


dates to the 


The Federal Council of Switzerland have yielde! 
to the representation of the Northern powers. They 
have revoked the decree of 1849, which made } 
obligatory to the cantons to receive and harbor poli. 
tical refugees, and have confirmed the late decree 
enjoining the confinement and expulsion of fugitives. 


A convention has been concluded between Avs. 
tria and Denmark. Denmark proposes to enter into 
the Austrian customs union, abolish the constitution 
of 1843, and adopta representative system of estates. 
In return, Denmark receives a guarantee for all her 
provinces. 


The Bombay papers represent the cotton crop for 
the present season as much superior, both in quantity 
and quality, to that of last year. About three thou- 
sand persons had died of cholera on the island of 
Bombay within a month. 


An extensive conflagration occurred at Rangoon on 
the 28th of the 12th month, which reduced almost 
the entire city to ashes. The fire extended for 
about two miles in length by onc in breadth, destroy- 
ing about 2000 houses and a vast amount of merchan- 
dize. Many persons were killed by the blowing up 
of the Custom house in which a large quantity of 
powder was stored. A number of vessels lying in 
the river were also destroyed. 


In China, disturbances still continue. Jn the 
island of Hainan 10,000 insurgents were in arms. 
The cholera had broken out in Hainan, and after 
raging fearfully for two months, extended to the 
main land. 


The report of Commissioner Linn’s death is con 
firmed. 


From the Cape Town papers we learn that a san- 
guinary war has broken out between the Kaffres and 
the British authorities at that place. A body of troops 
which had been sent against the Kaflres were sur- 
prised ina rocky gorge and with difficulty extr- 
cated themselves with the loss of twenty in killed 
and wounded. Several villages had been attacked, 
a number of persons murdered, and other outrages 
committed. Martial law had been proclaimed an 
the country was in a most deplorable condition. 
The Kaffres and Hottentots, have manifested an 
unusual de of energy in this contest, and Go- 
vernor Smith has thought it necessary to call rein- 
foreements from the Mauritius; and supplies of mea 
a money have even been hurried off from Great 

ritain. 





